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They all want to get the credit for having done something; 
but they are not long enough in power to complete their de- 
signs — and the succeeding official body does not care to finish 
the work, but rather bends its efforts to do something for 
which it shall receive the credit alone. And so we see num- 
bers of artistic abortions, half -completed attempts to make the 
city beautiful, but leaving it half-baked. 



THE FINANCE OF COLLECTING. 

The charm of collecting objects of art or literary gems is 
many sided. Not the least interesting part of it in this materi- 
alistic age is the increase in values of books, paintings or 
gems. The discerning ones have often picked up for a song 
something that became an asset. 

An example of this we saw in the late Waggaman sale, 
where the pictures which had been judiciously selected proved 
almost without exception a decidedly good investment. The 
phenomenal advance of $1,500 to $40,200 of the great Mauve 
was not the only incident. Another Mauve: "Hunter and 
Dog — Early Morning," brought $5,300 — it cost originally 
$900. Mr. Waggaman paid also $900 for one of the Dau- 
bigny's which at the sale brought $4,200. 

In looking over some recent- Sotheby and Christie cata- 
logues and other records, I culled some further data. In 
1903 there was sold at Christie's a portrait of a lady by Nat- 
tier for $15,500 which sixty years ago brought $21. Last De- 
cember the property of Mr. John Tomlinson was sold. He had 
been a Cousin Pons in habits and during his long life had 
acquired a veritable museum of artistic things. Among other 
lots he had purchased years ago for less than $10 a roll of three 
unmounted canvases.- • One of these "rags" proved to be an 
indubitable Romney and represented a comely little girl cf 
about six holding her doll, accompanied by a little boy of f jur. 
The painting brought $32,500. 

At the Flower sale last month some other figures may be 
noted. An early Flemish picture, portrait of Mary Tudor, 
Queen of Louis XII., which in 1892 had brought $2,000, 
brought $6,000. This painting had no name of artist at- 
tached, it was merely a school picture — but the English col- 
lector does not buy names like most v of his American con- 
freres, but takes a good picture, name or not. Another school 
picture, early Flemish, which in 1892 had gone for $275, 
brought $1,550. The most remarkable advance, however, was 
shown by a painting of the rare Quentyn Massys, which was 
shown me a few years ago by the noted expert, Charles 
Dowdeswell. This small panel had, in 1885, been bought by a 
connoisseur for $185, and at the Flower sale brought $6,000. 

To turn to books we find a Burns Bible selling at Sotheby's 
not so long ago for $8,300. In 1897 the original autograph 
of Scott's "Lady of the Lake" made $6,450 against $1,320 in 
1867. Half a century ago a copy of the- famous Kilmarnock 
edition of the poems by Burns, 1786, published at 3 shillings, 
was bought for 1 shilling; in 1903 a copy was sold for $5,000. 

To come nearer home, I saw a few days ago an old copper- 
plate of a portrait of Washington, which the owner had 
picked up recently in. a junkshop for 25 cents, for which he 
was offered three days later $375 by a well-known dealer. 

Verily, if I head this article "The Finance of Collecting," 
would I. not be justified to call it rather "The Romance of 
Collecting?" 

One of the most significant and important steps was taken by 
Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit, Michigan, who has offered 
to the Smithsonian Institution of Washington his art collec- 
tion, together with the means to build an individual museum 
to house these treasures. Mr. Freer's collection comprises 
examples from many of the best American painters, Tryon, 
Dewing, Thayer, Walker and others; it contains the finest 



collection of Whistler's paintings and etchings in the world 
and includes the famous peacock decorations from the Ley- 
land home of England; it further has a costly and valuable 
array of Oriental potteries, lacquer metal work and wood 
carvings. 

This donation may be regarded as a princely gift, which 
surely will be a fitting m.6f6orial to one of our most discrimi- 
nating art collectors wh€h the nation shall enter into posses- 
sion — which I hope may be at a far distant time. 




A. T. VAN LAER. . 

WESTCHESTER VALLEY. ONE OF THE BEST LANDSCAPES IN THE RECENT 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The curious way in which attributions are given to old paint- 
ings, picked up in junkshops by the professional ' 'pearl in the 
gutter" hunter, was shown by the method pursued by a certain 
collector in town whose house is full of flimflam pictures 
in flaunty frames. He used to have an old friend who was 
a well-known expert but unfortunately given to the cup that 
cheers. Whenever our collector had found one of his price- 
less fakes he would send for his friend and when he desired 
a certain name given to his picture he would give a certain 
brand of "licker" ; when the attribution would not be high- 
sounding enough he would change the drinks and a richer 
name would be forthcoming, and so on until the art-collector 
was satified with the importance of his acquisition. 

To suit the requirements he had tablets made of uniform 
size on which the names of his principal Old Masters were 
painted. The little nailholes in the frame would fit any tab- 
let, so that, when a painting had been tacked Vander Heist 
and a particularly strong absinthe would change it to a Van 
Dyck, the tablet could be changed and no harm done the 
frame — an important item when the most costly part of the 
art object is to be considered. Thus a Brouwer would be- 
come a Teniers and what at first was called a Fra Bartolom- 
meo would finally become a Titian— but the latter transforma- 
tion generally required a liberal supply of champagne. 

* * * 

I was taken in hand a few days ago by a delightfully in- 
genue young art student, who lectured me on the cuts of 
the old crayon-holder and long-haired brush which flank the 
picture on the tront page. " Ah, but they are no longer used/' 
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True — and does not the use of these symbols relegate me 
to the ranks of the mossbacks? 

But, forsooth, how deliriously amateurish is the criticism, 
how fragrantly it breathes the wisdom of the first learner. 
Just as if the large brass mortar and pestle of the apothecary 
shop is not always regarded as the badge of the profession, 
although its use is obsolete and modern appliances have taken 
their place. So the real knowing ones will always regard 
the old brush and crayon-holder with veneration and love, 
although the young art students nowadays may not know 
much about the tools of trade of the Masters. To us, old 
fogies, the long-haired brush of Velasquez and the brash 
crayon-holder of Rembrandt are a source of reverence. 

* * * 

A lance has been broken for the right of independent criti- 
cism and the untrammeled freedom of the press by the re- 
doubtable Metcalf of ''Life." This dramatic critic, who has 
always stood for cleanness in histrionic presentation and 
. was ever keen, to pierce the bubbles of sham drama, has in- 
curred .the enmity of the Theatrical Syndicate (write with 
capital T.. and S). But the right always prevails and this 
country, perhaps above all others, always. will see fair play — 
that means Mr. Metcalf will come out on top. 



tion. The artist was born in Honolulu and pursued his 
studies at the Art Students' League and in Paris. He has 
fully, arrived and is worthy of a collector's fancy. An exhi- 
bition of his recent work is now being held at the Salmagundi 
Club in New York. 




D. HOWARD HITCHCOCK. 

THE SPHINX OF THE PACIFIC. 

A painter from Hawaii is one of the products of our im- 
perialistic, territorial acquisition. If England had grabbed 
the little island D. Howard Hitchcock might have gone to 
London; as it is, he came to New York and has shown us 
some Pacific Islands scenery, of which John La Farge once 
gave us a taste. 

Hitchcock's palette produces the wonderful colors of the 
little tropical island in an admirable, convincing manner. His 
landscapes run the chromatic scale with undisturbing har- 
mony, and the rich combinations of the spectrum are seen in 
his coast views in delicate tones. The painting, reproduced 
above, is a fine example of the painter's brush, the mass of 
rock looms overpowering on the sandy shore, the scaly and 
basaltic texture is truly represented, while the whole has the 
brushing of a sure hand. Another painting in the artist's 
studio shows a little island in a wide stretch of ocean; the 
water has all those vivid tints which one has seen in the Bay 
of Naples. Another canvas is a bold depiction of the crater 
of Kilauea in eruption. The crater is surrounded by a wall 
of cliffs which present the multitudinous colors of lava forma- 




SCULPTURE AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 

While the paintings at the Centenary Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy principally attract the attention, the 
sculpture displayed here should not be overlooked, as an un- 
usual amount of important modeling is shown. 

The plastic art renders itself in classic, naturalistic and 
symbolistic expression. To group them let me call attention 
to the studies of animal life which are supplied by a number 
of artists, chief among which must be regarded the work of 
Frederick G. R. Roth, with his bears and elephants. From 
these small gems of the sculptor's art we glance with ad- 
miration to the magnificent "Diomedes Horses" by Solon 
Borglum. 

The little statuettes by Bessie Vonnoh Potter have always 
a charm of their own. Of the portrait busts I would single 
out Grafly's realistic presentation of Edward Horner Coates, 
the President of the Academy. There is also a beautiful mar- 
ble bust of Charles W. Ayton. 

The "Sewell Cross" designed by Stirling Calder is a strik- 
ing development of the ancient Celtic idea of architectural de- 
sign. The various panels contain various symbolic figures 
powerfully modeled. A sundial, to be placed in the Sunken 
Gardens in Fairmount Park, is by the same artist, the table 
with the circle being supported by four figures of young 
women, exquisitely sculptured. 

Adolph Weinman's big symbolic group "The Destiny of 
the Red Man" attracts much attention by its pathetic depic- 
tion of the passing of the hunter and his prey, the Indian and 
the bison. Charles Albert Lopez symbolizes "Sin" in a man, 
bowed in sorrow, which in attitude and modeling reminds 
one somewhat of Rodin's "Thinker." Equally strong is 
O'Connor's "Slave," which has good anatomical parts. 

I must not forget a piece of green bronze work by Thomas 
Shields Clarke, called "Cupid's Sundial," with the motto, 
"Let Time Fly on Love's Wings." A dainty cupid sits astride 
a big ball and with his arrow points to the dial below. It 
is exceedingly effective, the cupid being daintily shaped. 

There are pieces by William Whitney Manart, Charles Brin- 
ton Cox, B. L. Pratt, a magnificent Rodin "L' Athlete," and 
bronze doors for the Boston Public Library by D. C. French, 
showing in low relief the figures of Knowledge and Wis- 
dom. As the catalogue numbers 129 titles in the Sculpture 
Section only a few may be mentioned. M. B. 

* * * 

A fine piece of Sculpture was seen at the last Salmagundi 
Club exhibition. It was a portrait bust by J. Scott Hartley, 
a counterfeit of the expressive features of Charles Battell 
Loomis, the well-known humorous writer. The modeling is 
excellent; the delicate lines give back the nervous force 
of the sitter in a convincing manner, so that not only a like- 
ness is had, but the inwardness of grave humor is revealed 
in the tracings around the eyes and mouth. A splendid piece, 
indeed. 



